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SELF-CONTROL 



The best way to train the young is to train 
yourself at the same time; not to admonish 
them, but to carry out your principles in 
practice. 

—Plato. 



SELF-CONTROL 

" To thine own self be true," says 
Shakespeare, poet-psychologist for all 
time and all nations, " thou canst not 
then be false to any man." 

This message is intended to awaken a 
power already existing within us. The 
sleeping superman, or higher self, must 
awake and impose a due restraint on 
all emotions, must cast out all unworthy 
thoughts and prevent cruel speech, 

Absolutely perfect self-control can be 
expected only after generations of right- 
thinking and right-living persons have 
passed; this fact is now well understood, 
at least by medical men, and students of 
eugenics. 

But it is the intention of the author of 
this Course to make it possible for the 
mother of today so to guide her children, 
that, despite the handicap of an unde- 
sirable hereditary influence, they may sue- 
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ceed in their careers and attain genuine 
happiness. 

Elimination by substitution is the key- 
note of this book; this is the method by 
which order may be induced out of chaos, 
obedience out of disobedience, love out 
of hate. 

By ehminating the fighting instinct, or 
possibly rather by transmuting it to 
higher and more vital issues, you not 
only help your child to acquire self- 
control {which is self-confidence, fearless- 
ness, personality if you wiU — aU of these 
things) but you help yourself to make 
your home more desirable and more 
peaceful, by changing dreary tasks to 
pleasant play, and in so doing, you 
help to build up young America on a 
basis at once more stable and more 
secure. 

A thoughtful parent does not wish to 
dominate his child unnecessarily. Even 
parents of the lowest type desire that 
their children shall be sufficiently inde- 
pendent to adjust themselves to unex- 
pected circumstances when carrying out 
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a commission. Loyal obedience, which 
has been so fully treated in the first four 
volumes, carries with it a strong implica- 
tion that self-control is indispensable to a 
complete character. Even mere compU- 
ance with a command is possible only 
when a child, of his own wiU, follows 
■given directions. 

It may be urged that the highest at- 
tribute of the human being is the power 
of self-control. Certainly the tragedies 
of individual lives can all be traced to the 
lack of it. " Strength of character may 
be said to consist of two things: power 
of will and power of self-restraint." 

Parents are too often unconcerned in 
respect to teaching their children self- 
mastery, yet in some instances when the 
children have been spoiled, their lack 
of self-discipline is so marked that their 
fault is held up in ridicule by father 
and mother. 

The quality of self-control must be 
kept in the foreground in all child train- 
ing. For the young child no less than 
for the adult, safety and happiness can 
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be attained only by exercising care over 
one's actions. 

Self-mastery is absolutely necessary in 
children of all ages if they are to avoid 
accident, to retain bodily health, or asso- 
ciate happily with their fellows. It is 
also obviously required where prolonged 
effort is needed to achieve any goal, be 
it immediate or remote. 

In particular, it should be pointed out 
that satisfaction in playing or working 
with parents, brothers and sisters or 
schoolmates, depends precisely upon the 
power of a child to restrain himself from 
excesses. Self-control has an immediate 
value which can be appreciated by a 
young child when once he clearly under- 
stands the situation. As years advance 
and community interests arise, the desire 
and intention to occupy some coveted 
position in society may easily lead a boy 
or girl to weigh very carefully the value 
of self-control. 

Due consideration should certainly be 
given by careful parents to all these mat- 
ters. 
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It will be obvious that self-control is 
not attained by a single choice or even 
by a sympathetic " talk," Lessons in self- 
control are given in every well-ordered 
home until the lack of it has been over- 
come. Time must elapse and experience 
accumulate ; new conditions must be faced 
and the various complications attendant 
on family life encountered. Parents 
must be patient, helpful and sympathetic. 

A few general hints on the cultivation 
of self-control in chUdren may be of as- 
sistance to you. 



Paeental Example 

The best lesson in self-control is the 
example of the parents. Possibly either 
the father or mother of a certain child is 
excitable, uncontrolled. A phlegmatic, 
slow-reacting child is occasionally handi- 
capped in such a situation. Even a child 
well endowed by nature may be com- 
pelled to watch the antics of a neurotic 
parent and as a result suffer most seri- 
ous consequences. 
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Only the reformation of the parent can 
relieve this unfortunate situation. Every . 
home needs to make vigorous effort to 
abolish such parental misconduct; griev- 
ously hampering the child in his efforts to 
acquire self-control. 

Note the Circumstances 

Study the effect of special occasioDS 
and conditions upon the child. Does he 
lose self-control only when absent from 
home or when guests are present? Does 
be lose self-control when persons offend 
him, or only when his playthings are 
" troublesome "? Does he show antipathy 
to certain individuals? Is anyone teas- 
ing him? Under what circumstances 
are evidences of better self-mastery ob- 
served? 

Use indirect methods of attacking spe- 
cial problems. " Charles, you should con- 
trol yourself better," has almost no value 
as an aid to Charles. The direct assault 
nearly always involves fault-finding. It 
implies that Charles can develop this vir- 
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tue by direct will-activity — almost an 
impossibility. 

Tell the boy what to do to develop 
self-control, at the same time making no 
mention of the purpose you have in mind. 
When self-control deals with attractive 
dangers, it is a case of precautionary 
management in every instance. Self- 
control then consists of the suppression of 
one's passionate impulses at their first 
inception. 

Positive self-control, such as is re- 
quired in a diligent apprentice or student, 
is often gained by allowing one's thoughts 
to dwell upon visions of the end to be 
attained, such as a position of prominence 
in business. 



Choice of Words 

Give special attention to the words 
used in speaking to children. This is 
one of the most important exhortations 
in the book, that is, the idea of saying 
the right word at the right time. You 
are told exactly what to say in many situ- 
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ations in order to produce the desired 
reaction in the child. Presumably you 
seek appropriate responses to your com- 
mands and requests; more than this, you 
want your child to maintain the right 
attitude and standard of conduct. These 
are definitely determined hy the words 
you use. Every sentence leaving your 
own hps arouses a thought in your mind 
and in that of the child. In like maimer 
each thought has its related feelings. 
Both thought and feelings profoundly in- 
fluence the actions of parent and child. 
The natural way to influence the behavior 
of another person is to disclose your 
ideas and reveal your deeper emotions 
and sentiments. One who speaks with a 
given feeling dominant tends further- 
more to repeat this emotion when he 
has occasion to use the same words 
again. 

In the same way, if a sentence arouses 
a given feeling in a child, no matter what 
causes combined to arouse this emotion, 
the repetition of the same words is a 
signal for a new wave of the old feeling. 
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This may best be seen in cases of nag- 
ging. " Throw your shoulders back," 
oft repeated, soon incites a disagreeable 
mood that becomes more intense on each 
repetition. 

You will be surprised, in case you have 
never given thought to the matter, to ob- 
serve how many times even in a single 
day you can see instances of " vocal re- 
action " in those about you. Observe 
small children playing in a room. If 
one child wants something that another 
one has in his possession and does not 
ask for it in the right way, the aggressor 
wears a frown; and the oftener he asks 
in the wrong way, the worse his mood will 
be. Now go to that same child before he 
becomes displeased and say, " Why, 
Harold wiU give you the ball — all you 
need to do is to say, ' Please '; " in most 
cases that child will say, " Please," and 
smile the moment the word leaves his 
lips. 

The smile is the natural result of the 
feeling caused by thinking and speak- 
ing the word, " Please." This word. 
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" Please," suggests a kind response while 
such expressions as "I want that," 
" Give me that," surest an unwilling 
response, resulting in unpleasant feeling, 
a reaction to the words spoken. 

What is true of children in this respect 
is true of everyone. It is impossible for 
us to use unkind, threatening, exasper- 
ating, insulting, or even disparaging re- 
marks without kindling undesirable feel- 
ings in the person addressed. Familiarity 
between members of a family begets a 
boldness in the use of offensive language. 
Every person must fight against this 
state of aflPairs. Adults never become 
wholly hardened to unkind words, and 
children should never be subjected to 
any such tactless unkindness as rough, 
unsympathetic father or scolding mother 
may attempt to impose upon them. 

Since this is true, do not provoke your 
child by careless use of words that arouse 
bitter or angry feelings, and impulses 
toward self-defense. To heed this injunc- 
tion requires self-control on the part of 
the parent. We can teach self-control to 
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a child and build up deficiencies in our 
own characters at the same time. 

Speak Softly 

In one particular we must use caution. 
Form the habit of speaking gently. Of 
course there can be no reasonable excuse 
for ever saying anything to a baby (or 
to anyone else, for that matter) in an 
angry tone. But the loud, harsh, coarse 
voice is not to be tolerated. Every slight- 
est quality of vocal tone produces a cor- 
responding effect in the child. He will 
respond in feeling and action precisely 
according to the mode in which you ad- 
dress him. 

You may speak in a firm tone, indicat- 
ing that you have decided definitely on 
what is to be done. Firmness does not 
need expression in a savage tone to make 
a wish or decision comprehensible and 
effective. " How sweetly sounds the 
voice of a good woman " (or a good 
man) who speaks with assurance, decision 
and firmness but never with an irritating 
tone. 
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The Game of Selt-conteol 

At times a direct lesson on self-control 
may be very beneficial. If the discus- 
sion leading up to it is not rendered re- 
pulsive to the children, the method pre- 
sented in the following story is worthy of 
adoption. 



EXAMPLE 

From the play-room came a seemingly 
endless hubbub such as goes with what 
parents call, " tearing the house down." 
StiU the children's mother chatted on 
unconcernedly, until the caller burst out: 

"My goodness I How can you let 
those children go on so? When ours get 
on such a tear they get so excited they 
can't sleep." 

" We had that trouble," the mother an- 
swered ; " but since we have been playing 
' self-control ' they are getting over it." 

She stepped to the door of the play- 
room and said, " Ten minutes to five, 
children." 



SELF-CONTBOL 

A few quiet seconds foDowed; then, as 
she closed the door, there was a wilder 
outburst than ever. 

" How do you play ' self-control ' ? " 
the caller asked. 

" You'll see," was the answer. 

The din and excitement increased until 
the clock struck five and the mother once 
more announced the time at the play- 
room door. Then the noise stopped short 
as the mother returned to her caller, and 
a moment later the oldest hoy followed 
her, nodded his flushed face toward the 
company and quietly sought out a fa- 
vorite hook. 

"What on earth has happened?" the 
caller asked. 

" This is our ' silent time,' " the mother 
answered. " Come," and she led the way 
to the play-room. 

Everything was quiet there. In one 
corner, the second boy, aged nine, was 
already absorbed in copying a simple 
drawing. The third boy sat at the table 
with a picture book, while his twin sister 
overhauled some doll clothes. And in 
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the brightest corner the baby, aged three, 
was quietly amusing herself with some 
blocks. 

" Silent time! " the caller said in amaze- 
ment. " I should say it is! How do you 
do it? " 

" It's a game," the mother explained. 
" It will last twenty minutes. Then the 
children will be free to play together 
again, but not to create any more such 
disturbance today as they did awhile ago. 
But they won't want to. They'll be in- 
terested in other things by then, and the 
' silent time ' probably will extend into 
the evening. It generally does." 

" But how do you get them to do it? " 
the caller asked, looking as if she couldn't 
believe her senses. 

" It's a game — that's all. Each tries 
to out-do the other in silent self-amuse- 
ment. They say competition is the hfe 
of trade; in some ways it is the saving 
of nerves, too. At least I've found it so." 

"I beheve it I" said the caller fer- 
vently. 

The problem of self-control may be 
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better dealt with by exflmming particu- 
lar actions of children. We shall in fact 
discuss self-control in relation to the 
subjects of Crying, Anger, Quarreling, 
Teasing and many related themes in this 
and the remaining volumes of the Course. 
Since the boy or girl is first started on 
the road toward or away from proper 
self-control by the methods used in man- 
aging the oying child, crying wiU be 
the first topic discussed. 



CRYING 



Behold who ever wept and in his tears was 
happier far than others in their smiles. 

— Petrarch. 
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sympathy of the crowd being always 
with the one who is controlled. The rea- 
son is this: people like to see an angry- 
spirit conquered; they like to see a 
kindly or friendly spirit rewarded. 

We do not ask friendly favors of one 
who is angry with us. In business or in 
society we must keep the other fellow in 
the right mood if we wish success. Even 
little children, without ever hearing this 
point discussed by adults, leam to ask a 
favor of their father when he seems to be 
in a good mood, and avoid asking him 
when he does not seem to be in a friendly 
attitude. 

Adults can go a step farther than the 
child and say kind things, thereby putting 
the other person into a good mood before 
asking a favor. If, instead of using kind 
words, we were to show anger, anger 
would provoke anger, and we would have 
little hope of making the person ad- 
dressed act in a way favorable to our 
interests. 



Never give an object to a child while 
he is crying for it. In case he cries for 
some definite thing of no great value, 
take hold of his arms and say, " Do you 
want this? Well, you must stop crying 
first. Here, take this handkerchief and 
wipe your eyes." Help the child to wipe 
away the tears. Smile. Then give him 
what he wants. 

It is, moreover, wise for you to be 
firm for your present comfort in raising 
your child; then, as he grows older he 
will not become capricious and unman- 
ageable. A child very soon learns to 
know his mother's weakness, and, if pos- 
sible, becomes the ruler instead of the one 
ruled. 

The mother who thinks that the way 
to make her children love her is to cater 
to all their whims is laboring under a 
pitiful delusion. The children of such a 
mother do not love her but actually seem 
(if one may judge by their actions) to 
despise her. 
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Making Conditions Favorable to 
Sleep 

In establishing the habit of sleep a: 
a regular time, let us say in the after- 
noon, circumstances must be made as con- 
genial as possible. A darkened room 
should be used. Do not unduly excite the 
child immediately before putting him to 
bed. Do not let him alter your plan by 
any sort of demonstration. The act of 
carrying him to a given placCf when re- 
peated, soon comes to be a signal to the 
baby that you want him to go to sleep. 
Be firm at every stage of these prepara- 
tions. When laying the child down, ex- 
pect him to stay on the bed. Do not take 
him up again when a whimper is heard, 
as you will then be teaching him to cry. 
You may wisely take one of his hands 
and stroke it rhythmically while you hum 
some lullaby. 
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What to Do Afteh a Cby Is Stabted 

If after taking all precautions in try- 
ing to keep the child from crying, he be- 
gins to cry, overcome the outburst by 
transferring his attention to something 
which will arouse his interest. In the first 
place be sure not to make the mistake of 
telling the child to be quiet; because when 
you say, " Stop crying," you are deal- 
ing with obedience. To give this com- 
mand and then allow the child to con- 
tinue crying is to give him a lesson in 
disobedience as well as in crying. 

Just as in teaching obedience to any 
other kind of a command, you must have 
a direct check on disobedience. In other 
words, when you tell the child to stop 
crying, you must be prepared to compel 
him to stop. If you cannot do this, do 
not give the command. There are dif- 
ferent ways of compelhng silence. The 
one most commonly used is not only un- 
desirable, but often positively harmful; 
this is the time- (dis-) honored "spanking 
method." 
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LESSON I 

Aim 

To induce a child to stop the cry i 
anger. 

Prepaeation 

In an easily accessible place in 
child's play-room keep certain attractin 
playthings not in daily use. 



Definite Insteuctions 

When the child cries from anger, leavel 
him where he is, but quickly procure an* 
unaccustomed plaything. Let your man- 
ner and words be perfectly calm and 
cheerful as you present to his notice this 
object. Talk about the plaything. Call 
attention to its points of attraction for 
the child, such as color, eyes, ears, etc. 

If he continues to cry, leave the new 
plaything within his reach and give no 
further heed to his crying. He will soon 
take up the object so left. 

When his attention is absorbed in this 



plaything, by use of which you diverted 
him, remove if possible the object or con- 
dition which angered him. 

Do not take him from the place where 
he became angry unless you are unable 
otherwise to remove or change the condi- 
tion which caused his outbreak of temper. 
Do not refer to his trouble or ask him 
not to cry. 

COMMENTS 

We do not wish to teach a child 
that he must leave a given situation if 
it arouses his temper. He should he 
taught to change his thought to some- 
thing pleasant when the unbearably un- 
pleasant confronts him. 

By saying, " Don't cry," " That's too 
bad," etc., we keep his attention fastened 
upon the disagreeable and prolong his 
ill-feelings. 

Deial wtth Temper at Close Range 

Do not " yell " at a child who is in 
another room. Do one of two things: 
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either let him alone, paying absolutely no 
more attention to him than if he were not 
present, or take some definite action to 
stop his crying; in case you decide upon 
the latter, go at the task with firmness 
and determination, not in anger. 

In case you are too busy to deal prop- 
erly with the angry child, let him entirely 
alone. Children like to attract atten- 
tion; this accounts for much misbehavior. 
Many a child who frequently has cry- 
ing and kicking spells will very quickly 
cease these small indulgences when he 
realizes no one is paying any attention to 
him. If a child under a year old gets 
into the habit of crying impatiently to 
be taken up but is quiet as soon as you 
take him, the conditions indicate that 
there is nothing seriously the matter with 
him; in such a case put him where you 
want him to be, then begin to entertain 
him with something which will arouse his 
curiosity. As soon as he becomes inter- 
ested, leave him, without attracting any 
more attention to yourself than necessary. 

It is only a mismanaged child who in- 
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dulges in prolonged crying from irrita- 
tion and petulancy. Perhaps parents 
who have ruined the habits of their child 
in this way cannot expect to cure him 
without a great deal of assistance. Note 
how a neighbor helped a mother out of a 
predicament of this sort in the follow- 
ing instance. 



EXAMPLE 

By the time Ralph was eight years 
old he was utterly beyond his mother's 
control. He ran away continually, lied 
to her, was exceedingly impudent and 
would do nothing she asked of him. In 
despair she let him go away with a friend, 
Mrs. Dixon, of whom he was very fond 
and who had been a teacher for many 
years before she was married. She had 
never had any children of her own but 
was very fond of those she met. 

Mrs. Dixon never ordered Ralph to 
do anything, never raised her voice in 
speaking to him, and never gave in after 
she had once said, " No." 
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He had been with her just two weeks 
when the novelty began to wear off. One 
ramy day he came in from school, vet 
and cold, but determined to go over to 
see Henry (a new playmate) and play 
in his tent. 

" No, Ralph, it's raining and you're 
wet now. Take off your shoes and put 
on some dry ones. You'll catch cold if 
you don't." Mrs. Dixon's tone was quiet 
and her voice pleasant. 

" I won't. I'm going over to 
Henry's," and Ralph started for the 
door. 

But Mrs. Dixon was expecting this 
and was too quick for him. She stood in 
the door, barring his way. 

" Suppose you read your new story 
book this afternoon, instead. Don't you 
think that would be better?" The tone 
was still pleasant but something in her 
face made Ralph afraid to argue further 
with her. He burst into a howl, kick- 
ing and screaming at the top of his 
voice. 

About three minutes of this perform- 
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ance usually brought his mother down 
upon him, after which he had his own 
way. But Mrs. Dixon merely went on 
with her work. He screamed for fifteen 
minutes, until he was quite tired out. 
He could not exactly explain why he 
did not bolt for the door. Something 
seemed to hold him hack, though appar- 
ently Mrs. Dixon was not paying the 
slightest attention to him. 

At length he relapsed into occasional 
gulping sobs. Mrs. Dixon rose and put 
his book into his hands. He threw it 
violently away and resumed his scream- 
ing. She went back to her seat and con- 
tinued her sewing. 

FuUy twenty minutes later, a forlorn 
little figure crawled across the floor to 
her feet and lay there, abject. She let 
him lie there awhile, and then said gen- 
tly, " Your dry shoes are in your closet, 
Ralph, and there's a piece of bread 
and butter on the kitchen table for 
you." 

In a few moments a quiet, tear-stained 
little boy, in dry shoes, was munching 
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bread and butter and looking at his story 
book. 

It took several such battles before the 
day was won. But in every case Mrs. 
Dixon stuck firmly to her original state- 
ment, while Ralph gradually came to 
understand that when she said a thing 
she meant it and that petulant crying 
was entirely useless. He became the most 
tractable and even-tempered of children, 
to the great astonishment and profit of 
his mother. 

COMMENTS 

Even Mrs. Dixon's method of manag- 
ing Ralph was by no means perfect; the 
element of confidence was not brought 
sufiiciently into play. 

Her initial refusal was rather abrupt 
and, then, she decidedly weakened her 
position by giving reasons — telling 
Ralph what would happen if he didn't 
do as requested. This not only fails to 
appeal but generally arouses antagonism 
in this particular case. 
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Finally, it was not especially wise for 
her to intercept Ralph at the door, or to 
attempt it in the first place. The bet- 
ter way would have been for her to tell 
Ralph that he could go over to Henry's 
a, little later but that just then she 
would expect him to get his other shoes 
on. Immediately after telling him this, 
she should have asked him some question 
relative to his affairs^perhaps even 
shown an interest in Henry's new tent — 
anything to divert his mind and show her 
friendly attitude. Instead of barring the 
door (especially with a boy as old as 
Ralph) she should have told him to re- 
main in such a positive, confidential man- 
ner that he would not have thought of 
going without her consent. 

If he did go after being told not to in 
a proper way, he could be told quietly 
at a later time by Mrs. Dixon that she is 
sorry but the privilege he took without 
permission would deprive him of a 
greater privilege that she had planned 
for him a few days hence, in the way of a 
picnic, or something which he would 
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greatly enjoy. In the meantime, he 
should be advised calmly as to what 
will be expected of him in the fu- 
ture. 

While the idea of sticking to our 
original proposition, without giving in, 
is to be commended, yet we are not sure 
that this point alone will always " win 
the day " as was reported to us in the 
case of Mrs. Dixon- You need to be 
tactful and friendly as well as firm if 
you want the best results. 

In conclusion, we may review the chief 
items in our instructions. Guard against 
provoking anger and unnecessarily con- 
straining the child to cry. If a favor 
must be given while the child cries, grant 
it when the cry first begins instead of 
awaiting the climax of the passion. 
However, postponement to a time when 
the crying has ceased is by far the more 
preferable. Bring the crying to an end 
by presenting another attraction as a sub- 
stitute for the one cried for. Make full 
provision for avoiding irritating condi- 
tions. Deal firmly without antagonizing 



a child, when attempting to cure the ill- 
tempered cry. 



II. THE CRY OF HABIT 

The cry of habit, instead of being ener- 
getic, spasmodic and accompanied by wild 
movements, is a prolonged, lazy cry. 
Such a cry is to the cry of temper as a 
mile race is to a hundred-yard dash. A 
slower pace is set in the cry of habit 
as if it might be an all day affair. While 
this cry generally has an immediate cause, 
yet the child often cries long after he has 
forgotten the occasion of his discomfort. 

How Cey of Habit l8 Often Starteu 

We have seen babies, after taking a 
tumble or bumping their heads slightly, 
cry for twenty minutes in the presence 
of several women. The cry is caused by 
pain following an accident. The good 
women realize this ; they believe, however, 
that pain is a perfectly justifiable cause 
for crying. But why does the baby 
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continue to cry after, in all probability, 
he has forgotten the pain? — that is a 
question in most minds. 

Any child psychologist knows the rea- 
son — too much attention has been given 
to the baby. His little pain has been 
exaggerated in his mind by the comfort- 
ing words and actions of mother and 
friends. They have kept the memory of 
the incident ahve in the child's mind 
instead of doing aU in their power to turn 
the baby's thoughts in another direction. 

How TO Stop Cry of Habit 
The wise mother, foreseemg the effect 
of this over-attention, will announce that 
she wiU take the baby a moment. In 
another room, alone with the child, lead- 
ing his mind av^ay from the hurt, not 
suggesting in any way that the suffering 
is serious, her child will be quiet in at 
least one-fourth the time that the child 
cried in presence of his audience. A 
mother who treats her baby's pains in this 
way will not give the cry of habit an op- 
portunity to develop. 
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Very few childish mishaps are serious 
enough to deserve extended sympathy; 
even though accompanied by pain, there 
is nothing gained by letting the child sup- 
pose you consider the accident an impor- 
tant matter. Make it a rule to minister 
promptly and adequately to any hurts 
that may have been experienced. Treat 
a serious injury instantly with great care; 
pass rapidly over a small one. If a child 
cuts himself with a knife, say, "I'll put 
some medicine on the cut and wrap up 
your finger and it will soon be all right." 
In the case of the slighter accidents, heed 
them quickly and pass on to some divert- 
ing object. 

Says one mother: "I kept a supply 
of bandages when my children were 
small. They came to me whenever hurt 
with a pin scratch or a skinned knee. As 
soon as the injured place was bandaged, 
the child always considered the incident 
closed. Even if he felt any pain after- 
ward, he went back to play, believing it 
would soon be all right." 

There are good reasons for the pro- 
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cedure just recommended. It is unsafe 
for a parent to form the habit of being 
indifferent to a child's cry. Crying is 
a natural warning to a mother; she can 
usually only with great diflBcuity train 
herself to ignore her baby's cry and she 
should nnt do so; in a large percentage 
of cases the baby actually deserves atten- 
tion and may suffer fatally for lack of it. 

By giving prompt attention to his 
first cry for help, you will teach the baby 
to trust that his call will be heeded. 
When he once learns that the short cry 
is sufficient to bring relief, he will re- 
linquish the prolonged howl. The child 
can be satisfied by prompt action and 
his interest fed with suitable diversions. 

Therefore, if the habit of mind lead- 
ing to the prolonged cry is to be broken 
up, a good habit must be substituted. 
This desirable habit seems to be the ac- 
quisition of habitual confidence that mis- 
fortunes will be promptly and adequately 
removed. 



The following case was reported some 
time ago: a little girl would cry nearly 
all the time, except when her older 
hrother was in charge. It was discovered 
that he used the method of blowing into 
the haby's mouth each time she cried, 
with the result that she became perfectly 
quiet whenever he took care of her. 
While this method is not sanitary and 
is not recommended, yet the question 
arises as to why it succeeded. The idea 
in it, that of diverting the child's atten- 
tion, is a practical point which has al- 
ready been discussed. 



Cktixq in Chuhch 

Not long ago in the village of Stan- 
ford, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Coddington 
brought their three children to the Chil- 
dren's Day exercises in the church. Mr. 
Coddington took the baby girl on his 
lap and when the exercises began, in 
order to keep her quiet, he showed her 
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some bright 



Of 



she 



corns, 
handle them. Seeing his 
mistake in showing her something which 
she dared not drop, he put the coins 
back into his pocket and handed her his 
hat. 

Naturally she tried to put the hat on 
his head. This emharrassed him. He 
quickly jerked her arm down. She cried 
with indignation. 

Thinking to quiet her, he bounced her 
on his knee; then, that failing, he shook 
her. She only cried the harder. 

He took his hat and baby and stalked 
out of the church, spanked her, quieted 
her, and brought her back. 

Only a few minutes elapsed before he 
corrected her again, made her cry and 
took her out and spanked her a second 
time. 

Amusement was seen on the faces of 
some as the noise of the conflict between 
them reached the audience. 

Again he brought her into the church. 
Soon afterward she cried again. The 
2 church t 
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tiire and spent the rest of the evening at 
home. 

Merely to state the facts in the given 
incident is to enlighten one as to the cor- 
rect procedure in taking care of a young 
child where silence is required. The 
child should be allowed to handle some- 
thing if walking and talking is pro- 
hibited. Common sense would dictate 
that something that can neither roll nor 
make a noise when dropped would be 
a proper object to oflFer a child where 
noise cannot be permitted. 

A three-year-old child played one en- 
tire church session with four sheep, two 
inches long, cut from plain white paper. 
A singing book half opened and set up 
on the care-taker's lap, like a tent, and 
two handkerchiefs helped in the play. 
Before the session began the care-taker 
put the sheep into the tent one by one 
and said, " Now they have gone to bed." 
The child sat a moment very quietly 
to let them sleep, then hauled them out. 
When she tired of putting them in and 
out of the tent the woman in charge laid 
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the sheep down on her lap in a row and 
placed a handkerchief over them for 
a cover, letting only their noses and eyes 
peek out. This so amused the child that 
she put them to bed thus over and over. 

Mr. Coddington presented two things 
— the coins and hat — to his child, only 
immediately to take both rudely and 
forcibly away. This naturally antago- 
nized her and caused her to cry. 

He reached the climax of absurdity 
when he whipped her. She could not 
possibly understand what caused the pun- 
ishment. She proved this by repeatedly 
crying after each spanking. 

A child who is restless is either ill or 
has an abundance of healthy, surplus 
energy. In the former case, he should 
not be taken into an assemblage of peo- 
ple ; in the latter case, an unusual amount 
of good, vigorous exercise just before 
quiet is required is a help in maintaining 
silence. 



ri 

n 



CRYING OF AN OLDER CHILD 

To cure the cry of habit in children 
over four years of age, the use of pre- 
ventive measures followed by encourage- 
ment is advised. Treat and speak to 
the child in such a way that he will not 
have occasion to cry for any long period. 
In the evening, when he is in perfectly 
good humor, say, " John, you did well to- 
day; you are getting so big now that you 
don't cry at all any more. You didn't 
cry a single time this whole day. In this 
particular you have acted just like a 
grown-up man or woman. Grown-up 
people do not cry. You are going to be 
like a grown-up man tomorrow, too, 
aren't you?" 



Lodge Idea at Peoper Time 

It is obviously absurd for parents to 
scold their children when they are in the 
wrong mood. Yet it is a conmion thing 
for parents, when their children are tak- 
ing a crying spell, to remind them that 
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grown persons do not behave that way. 
In training children, always remember 
that feeling predominates over reason. 
Never try to reason with a child who is 
not in the proper mood. In most cases 
it is better not to say anything at all. 
But when the child is not crying and 
does not even feel like crying, then lodge 
your idea if you want it to have a good 
eflFect. 

Try to keep near enough to your child 
so that you can hear the first whimper 
he makes; then quiet him at once. If he 
has fallen down, go to him and say, " We 
can fix that all right, John, let's see 
now." Take your handkerchief and wipe 
the tears from his eyes, brush his arms a 
httle with your hands and assume that 
the incident is closed; probably the child 
will think nothing more about it. 

Not only encourage the child at the 
end of the day (perhaps at bedtime) to 
act like a man as already suggested but 
next morning, when you see he is in 
good spirits, talk about it again. Say, 
" I am certainly proud of you — you 
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getting so big and you don't cry any 
more." It is not necessary to memorize 
these words; get the idea of encourage- 
ment well in your mind and keep im- 
pressing this suggestion on his mind 
whenever you have a good opportunity 
and he is in. a receptive mood. This idea 
of instilling thoughts about crying when 
the child is content is far from being a 
foolish idea; it is, on the contrary, the 
secret of success. 

Any child who cries habitually after 
he has entered school should be examined 
as to his health. The association with 
many other children who are not crying 
will keep any normal child from the prac- 
tice unless he is not feeling well or the 
pupils make fun of him. The teacher 
should prevent the latter. Children even 
in their early 'teens occasionally cry at 
the slightest provocation, but in most 
cases the crying is due either to ill health 
or to the fact that other pupils are teas- 
ing them. Both of these causes need 
attention. 
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PROBLEM 1 
" Our four-year-old daughter seems 
to be such a baby about crying. She 
cries at the least provocation and doesn't 
know when to quit. Can you give me a 
plan to break her of this habit? " 

SOLUTION 

Avoid what seems generally to provoke 
the crying, at least for a few days while 
you are trying to break the habit. Better 
also speak to your family physician about 
diet. 

Just after you take the child to bed 
and both of you are in a very happy 
spirit, before bidding her good-night, 
say: 

" Oh, yes, I have something else good 
to tell you. You are now old enough to 
begin playing and acting like a grown- 
up woman. Beginning with tomorrow 
morning, you are not going to cry any 
more, unless you are badly hurt. Of 
com-se, if we are badly hurt, we can't help 
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crying, but unless we are, we won't cry. 
You are now big enough to act like a 
woman, so mother does not want you to 
cry any more unless you have something 
to cry about. And you don't want to 
cry any more unless you have something 
to cry about, do you? No, of course not. 
Ail right, we'll both remember that. Be- 
ginning tomorrow, we'll both try to be 
happy all the time and not to cry or feel 
badly at all." 

" And since you are going to begin 
acting like a little lady, let's have some 
fun dressing up like a grown-up lady to- 
morrow, shall we? All right, if you act 
like a little woman all forenoon, we'll 
dress up in the afternoon. I can hardly 
wait until tomorrow," 

Then leave her to dream about the 
idea which you have lodged. 

The next morning, almost before she 
even has time to cry, begin to approve 
her on her success in acting the part of 
a grown-up woman. " Well, I should 
say you can act like a little woman — 
you haven't even whimpered — and we're 
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not going to, either, 
deed." Smile, make 



are we? No, in- 
it a point to show 
her the best time possible. Make this the 
happiest day of her life. Keep lodging 
the suggestion that you both are happier 
than before. 

If at any time she should start to cry, 
approach her with a very optimistic and 
cheerful attitude. With a handkerchief 
in your hand, say, " Now, just wait a 
minute, we'll stop this in a hurry. We 
don't need to cry any more at all. We'U 
stop it right away. We'll wipe this httle 
tear off and that little tear off there — 
hke that — and then it will be all over." 

Repeat the suggestion that it is " all 
over " until you see some effect. Then 
divert her mind to something from her- 
self. 

Spend a few minutes talking with the 
child about her progress for several eve- 
nings at bedtime. Let her begin each 
new day with a clean slate. If she has 
cried during the day say, " We had trou- 
ble once today but we'U do better tomor- 
The first day she 
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row, won't we? 
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passes without crying, speak of it as a 
great victory. Tell others in her pres- 
ence that she has passed out of the cry- 
ing stage. Your saying so will help her 
to final victory. 

PROBLEM S 

My little boy, six and a half years old, 
whines nearly all the time. It seems as 
if he hardly can speak without whining. 
What can I do to get him to overcome 
this bad habit? 

SOLUTION 

Your whining child should be treated 
something like this: The first time he 
says anything in a whining tone, pay no 
more attention to him than if he had not 
uttered a word. About the second time 
he runs over the same thing, turn your 
face toward him, look him squarely in 
the eye and say, " Come here.** When 
he comes to yoiu* knee, say rather slowly, 
: "I will not listen to little boys who 
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whine, any more. If you want me to 
hear you, you must talk without the 
whine. Now what is it you wanted to 
tell meV Smile immediately after say- 
ing this, and no matter what he says, 
smile again and say, " There, that's bet- 
ter." 

If you treat him this way for a few 
days, the whining will entirely disappear. 
It is simply a bad habit. Let him under- 
stand that you will not recognize his 
wants when he whines and, further, that 
you will not permit his whining. 

While you are trying to cure him, be 
sure to approve him a great deal in his 
play. Let him see how far he can jump 
and no matter how short the distance, 
encourage him and praise him for his ef- 
fort. A httle of this sort of thing put 
into your routine will help you in quickly 
and effectively overcoming the bad habit. 
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Anger is momentary madness, so control 
your passion or it will control you. 

— Horace. 



ANGER AND ILL-TEMPER 

What is anger? It is an instinctive 
emotion common to the race. Every 
child is born with the instinct expressing 
itself in anger. 

The emotions in young people are 
more apt to be explosive than those of 
adults. In children who cannot talk, vio- 
lent anger is more common than in older 
ones. This may be due to lack of prac- 
tice in self-control or to the fact that 
talking tends to give rehef to " feehngs." 
One may easily observe that violent pas- 
sions become more and more controlled as 
the child grows older. 

The only reasonable excuse for anger 
is defense against either physical or moral 
injury. You may be justified in your 
anger when your own body or that of 
another is endangered; when the prin- 
ciples for which you would give your 
life are condemned. 
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Consequently our aim must not be to 
rid the child of anger, but rather to teach 
him to regard it as a virtue, at the same 
time avoiding, as much as possible, its 
wrongful use. It is a regrettable fact 
that so very few grown people make good 
use of this emotion, but because of it, 
make themselves disagreeable and often 
ridiculous. An adult is to be greatly 
pitied who has not been taught self- 
control; who is much concerned about 
other people's jealous gossip, making 
mountains of distress out of molehills, and 
forever thinking about " getting even " 
with this or that person for selfish satis- 
faction. There is too much in this world 
that is good and fine without wasting 
time in unpleasant thoughts. 

In discussing the topics of moral train- 
ing and sympathy, you will find how the 
emotion of anger can be wisely used. A 
child is indulging wrongly in anger when 
he loses his self-control, and becomes en- 
raged or speaks angry words. 
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ANGRY WORDS 

Nothing is ever gained by speaking in 
anger. One of the very best things that 
you can teach a child is that he need 
never speak in a passion. Teach him 
either to use kind words or to keep silent. 
Even though you do not expect perfect 
results, strive toward perfection. Your 
efforts will surely be rewarded. There 
is scarcely anything more degrading to 
character than to be continually biased 
by ill-teraper. He who is angry pro- 
vokes others to anger. Such a person 
cannot be truly happy, and is not so 
well thought of by others as is one who 
has been taught self-control. 

How shall we teach self-control? How 
shall we keep a child from developing a 
bad temper? Common sense indicates 
our starting point. Bad temper is the 
natural result of certain causes. If we 
can remove these causes our problem is 
practically solved. There are seven 
prominent causes, any one of which may 
be the principal or contributory reason 
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for outbursts of temper: namely, physi- 
cal discomfort, natural temperament, op- 
position, unusual surroundings, unpleas- 
ant surprises, lodging wrong suggestions, 
example of parents. 



Physical Discomfoet 

Whenever a child that is usually good- 
humored is found to be in a bad temper, 
his unusual mood should immediately 
suggest the possibility of illness as an 
explanation. In such a case, be wise 
enough not to allow any clash of wills. 
A child fed upon stimulating foods is 
likely to have an irritable and excitable 
temper. It is often easy to note the 
effects of indigestion upon moods. The 
logical thing to do is to be exceedingly 
careful about the child's diet. By giving 
him pure, wholesome food, prohibiting 
the use of meats and seasonings, you will 
find a remarkable difference in his be- 
havior, especially in his tendency to show 
anger. 

You should consider all occasions of 
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fatigue as conducive to violent emotions. 
Whenever a child, for any reason, does 
not get to bed on time at night, or loses 
his regular day-time nap, a state of fret- 
ting or display of temper will result un- 
less you are able to avoid this natural 
consequence by handling the child with 
unusual care. 

See that his room is well ventilated 
both day and night, and that the child 
has plenty of exercise. All of these 
things are vitally important in teaching 
self-control. 



Natural Temfekament 

Natural temperament is a cause which 
cannot, of course, be removed, but it can 
be modified by training. A child's gen- 
eral disposition is dependent not only 
upon his own peculiar organic nervous 
system, but also upon the number of un- 
pleasant experiences which he has under- 
gone. A child who is often provoked 
and made angry will show it in his dis- 
position, no matter what his natural tem- 
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opposite nature. He is slow, pays little 
attention to his surroundings but sleeps 
a great deal of the time. You should 
stimulate this child in different ways. 
Let him have plenty of cold air and cold 
water. Give him plenty of exercise and 
stimulate his curiosity by unusual appeals 
to his sense of seeing, hearing, tasting, 
etc., in order to balance his natural slow- 
ness. 

If you have a child who easily flies 
into fits of passion or extreme rage, 
screaming, winking rapidly and kicking 
the air, you have a child with a choleric 
temperament. In case of a very severe 
" spell," the best thing you can do is to 
leave the room at once, not letting the 
child know that you are paying any fur- 
ther attention to him. AJny kind of pun- 
ishment for such outbursts is cruelty. 
Children of this type must not be ex- 
posed to circumstances likely to inflame 
their passions. 

The child of melancholy temperament 
is not easily excited, but often, without 
any apparent cause, he will show signs 
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of depression. A child of this type is 
especially injured by being awakened 
from sleep. Lack of sleep seems to 
stimulate his natural disposition. Be 
sure quickly to remove any cause of cry- 
ing. A child of this type is over-sensi- 
tive to in j ustice, especially to himself, 
and will often brood over a supposed 
wrong with strong resentment. When 
the child is old enough, have him form 
the habit of talking to you freely so 
that you can know his thoughts and 
keep him from misunderstanding you. 

The Ideai, Type 

The four familiar types of natural 
temperament described are extreme. In 
most children a combination of two or i 
more types is often found. The hints ' 
that have been given in regard to the 
treatment of each, however, will Iielp you 
to understand what would be fitting for 
a mixed type. An ideal type of an 
adult is one who thinks and responds 
quickly to situations when haste is neces- 
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sary and who takes time to think slowly 
and carefully in situations where delibera- 
tion is required. Your aim, therefore, 
should he to modify your child's natural 
mode of reaction in the direction of this 
ideal. 

Even though you do not care to re- 
member the characteristics of each type 
of natural temperament, it does no harm 
to note their essential differences. Treat 
each child according to his present activi- 
ties. This is all that is necessary. A 
child's disposition amounts to nothing 
apart from its expression in action. 

Opposition 

At the result of frequent opposition, 
restriction or wrong treatment, a child 
may respond to a reasonable demand 
even in an unpleasant manner. The 
proper way to deal with a child who is 
inclined to be very noisy and mischievous 
is to keep him busy. 

The continual use of " don't " to a child 
will result in disobedience or ill-temper 
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unless, along with the " don't," you often 1 
indulge him in something which is equally ' 
as attractive as that which must be for- 
bidden. 

Anger or ill-temper aroused by par- 
ents in an attempt to " break the will " 
of a child has no cure but the adoption 
of an entirely different method of teach- 
ing obedience. In order to exhibit the 
lack of wisdom in this method, the fol- 
lowing incident is presented. 



EXAMPLE 

Carl was learning the alphabet. His 
four-year-old brain was very active and 
his general disposition, sensitive. After 
some difficulty with the letter " G " he 
seemed about to form the habit of omit- 
ting it. " It's an ugly letter. I won't 
try to say it any more," was Carl's dic- 
tum. The mother had been anticipating 
a contest on some point or other which 
she firmly believed would be no small 
aifair. 

Despite her dispassionate arguments on 
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the need for the letter and on the grow- 
ing diiBculty if he postponed learning it, 
Carl made no move away from his firm 
refusal. She left him by himself to fight 
out the battle, occasionally asking him 
if he was strong enough to conquer the 
ugly letter. Finally, late in the after- 
noon, Carl came walking with great firm- 
ness to his mother and said: 

" Mama, G ! G ! G ! " and then burst 
into a fit of crying. During the next 
six years, at least, there was no further 
contest of this sort. Carl was tractable, 
obedient and trustworthy. 

COMMENTS 

This is held up by a recent writer as 
an excellent example of " breaking a 
child's will." The method " solved " the 
problem, but at too great a price. 

There was no need for Carl to develop 
his difficulty into a " crisis." The mother 
unfortunately held the alphabet matter 
over her son's head in an entirely im- 
necessary fashion. By all means, as soon 
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as she discovered that a habit of omis- 
sion was being formed, she should have 
dropped the teaching and not allowed 
him to come to the point of refusal. 

Even a novice in child study knows 
that many times a child comes upon 
these difficulties in learning, but a sense- 
less habit can be formed by ill-timed 
drilling, and that a mental tangle can 
become a great bugbear for a young 
ehUd. 

The whole episode turns on the ridicu- 
lously small point of a child's difficulty 
in pronunciation; the development of re- 
sistance is forced upon the child by an 
unskilful mother. 

A child of four will forget a matter of 
a difBcult pronunciation if there is no 
repetition of the exercise. If let alone, 
at six years, Carl would fall into the 
correct habit along with other children 
and there would have been no weakening 
of his better self by a very unnatural 
contest. 

In spite of all that the mother says, 
this event stands out in the boy's memory 
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as 8 time of contest, antagonism and sor- 
row. He is not proud of it. He is 
riveted to a false method of winning his 
moral victories; he is insecure in his de- 
fense against evil. The whole affair is a 
tragedy. 

Instead of any " breaking of the will " 
parents should employ a gradual bend- 
ing of the child in the direction of their 
wishes. This will obviate these terrible 
stresses with their inevitable development 
of evil passions. 

Like Beoets Lice 

A word, spoken in anger, rouses anger 
in the one spoken to. Something said 
by a parent in the wrong spirit seems 
almost automatically to set up the same 
spirit in the child. He responds either 
with violent words or unkind thoughts. 
Never speak to a child in anger. Speak 
kindly and he will respond accordingly. 
Apply this method not only once, but 
make use of it in all your relations with 
the child. The effort required is small 
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and will show immediate, good results. 
Never allow yourself to be upset when 
your child is angry. Keep yourself cahn. 
On account of tactlessness, a parent 
may force a child to comply with his 
command. Resentment and ill-temper 
arc often unnecessarily prolonged as a 
natural result. 

Unusual Sueboundings 

In case you are away from home and 
your baby seems to be fretful and cross, 
it is possible that he may be homesick. 
Babies are very susceptible to the un- 
usual, and, when in a state of discomfort, 
more easily become ill-tempered than 
when in their usual surroundings. It is 
a good idea, in case you are going to be 
absent from home for a considerable 
length of time, to take along with you a 
few of the child's playthings. 

Avoid giving a child unpleasant sur- 
prises. They are often a cause of obsti- 
nacy. A child must be given time to 
adjust himself to a new or especially to 
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an unpleasant command. Very often, 
permanent obstinacy is occasioned by 
sudden and frequent interruptions of the 
child's play, as well as by commands 
which show too much severity. A child 
may learn that obstinacy is a help in 
warding off big tasks. 



Prepare Child's Mind for Task 

Whenever you want your child to do 
something difficult or tedious, tell him 
some time beforehand so that he may be 
prepared for it and expect to do it when 
the time comes. By doing this you will 
not seem to conflict with your child's 
immediate plans, and at the same time 
you put him into a mood to help you 
when an occasion arises. In other words, 
you aid him to make up his mind to do 
the thing when you first suggest it; then 
when the time comes, the contest will be 
with himself instead of with you. This 
will tend to develop self-control. 

Never let yourself be drawn into a dis- 
pute with your child after he becomes 
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angry, and, as a consequence, refuses to 
do something which you have requested 
hira to do. If you do, you are helpless; 
that is to say, the child's mind is then in 
a condition unfavorable to clear reason- 
ing. A parent should realize this fact 
and try to get the child's mind back into 
its normal condition instead of forcing 
him to act against his will. 

AIDING CHILD TO FORM 

DECISION 

While it is true that we can force a 
child to do almost anything with his 
hands, what do we gain by it? Whatever 
the outcome may be, we lose more than 
we gain. In the first place, to force a 
child against his will, puts him in a mood 
which we have been trying to avoid. 
Second, the same thing will have to be 
repeated the next time, unless the child, 
simply through fear of rough handling, 
does the thing we ask. This is a low 
motive for his obedience, and the child 
would not obey if he were strong enough, 
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I^ysically, to defend himself. But while 
it is useless — even worse than useless — to 
try to force a child to obey, you can aid 
him to form right decisions. 



How TO Atp Child to Make Right 
Decision 

There are two ways in which you can 
aid your child to decide to do what you 
want him to do. The first is the common 
sense method. To illustrate : suppose you 
have given your little son, five or six 
years of age, permission to go to visit 
his grandmother for an hour. While he 
is changing his shoes, he is getting his 
mind firmly set upon going and having a 
good time. When he is almost ready to 
leave, you see someone coming down the 
street to visit him. This means that he 
must stay at home a while. 

Now, to announce to your son, 
abruptly, that he must take oflf his coat 
and stay at home with the visitor, would 
cause obstinacy. Let us analyze the 
situation. Why would this cause obsti- 
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nacy? He has his mind set upon doing 
something which will bring pleasure, and 
to be told suddenly that he wiU not be 
allowed to enjoy that pleasure is pro- 
voking. 



Indirect Method 

But suppose you were to suggest some 
even greater pleasure, which your boy 
might enjoy at home; would that cause 
obstinacy? Certainly not. Then the 
" conmion sense way " is plain. In- 
stead of telling the boy he cannot go 
over to grandmother's, tell him that Jim 
likes to fly kites, how many marbles Jim 
has, and about the pony Jim wants to 
get sometime. After telling about Jim's 
achievements and interests {which must, 
of course, coincide with your own son's 
interests ) have your son come a little 
closer to you, and, in a confident tone, 
suggest that it might be a good plan to 
visit Jim while there is an opportunity 
and go over to grandmother's after Jim 
leaves, explaining that in this way he 
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will have the privilege of visiting Jim 
and grandmother both. 

The illustration gives you the idea as 
to how to lead your child to choose 
wisely. Call his attention to the facts 
which show that it is really a great privi- 
lege for him to do the very thing you 
want him to do. This will take a little 
more of your time than merely to say, 
" Take off your coat and stay at home," 
but if you are trying to cure obstinacy 
in your child, the result is well worth 
your time. Obstinacy can be gradually 
overcome by carefully preparing the 
child's mind to accept with happiness 
whatever must be done. 



DiEECT Method 

The second way may be called the 
direct method. Meet the first sign of ob- 
stinacy with firmness. Do not be an- 
noyed. Do not show anger. Do not 
raise your voice. Do not make impa- 
tient movements. Simply be slow and 
firm. Give your words time to have 
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eflfect. In case you are giving a com- 
mand to a child that is somewhat in- 
clined to be obstinate, pause a second 
between each of your words. This is im- 
portant. It fills the child with curiosity. 
It gives him time to think clearly. 



Suggest Some Alternative 

In using the direct method of fore- 
stalling obstinacy, the child must be 
made to realize that his stubbornness is 
working directly against his own inter- 
ests. To illustrate: suppose your son 
is standing at the door, as before, ready 
to go to grandmother's. Sit down on a 
chair and say to him, " Harold, come 
here." Pause a few moments after he 
reaches your knee. Then say, " I want 
to explain something. We have a caller 
this morning. It is Jim. I am going 
to ask you to play with Jim this fore- 
noon and we will go over to grand- 
mother's this afternoon." 

Do not make the mistake of trying to 
take off his coat at this point. That 
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would be almost sure to antagonize him. 
Let him decide for himself to do what 
you suggest. Smile and expect him to do 
what you say. In case you see there is 
the least chance of the boy starting to 
pout, say, " Of course, you do not have 
to go over to grandmother's with me this 
afternoon, only I should like to have you 
go with me because we could have so 
much fun." 

Do not say, in so many words, that if 
he does not behave properly he will not 
be able to go to his grandmother's, but 
show by your firm attitude that it would 
be out of the question to let him go to 
grandmother's if he did not first enter- 
tain Jim. 

EXAMPLE 2 

Some years ago Mrs. Granberry was 
giving a luncheon in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Deardorff, who had recently come 
to teach in the local academy. Of course 
Dr. Dryden, the principal of the acad- 
emy, was there. 

Ten minutes before the guests were 
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called to the dining-room two-year-old 
Elizabeth Deardorff, who was running 
about in the yard, came upon what was 
to her an ideal plaything, a tub full of 
rain water on the ground at the corner 
of the house. 

Quick as a flash her hands went into it, 
and a joyful little laugh reached the I 
ears of her mother. 

" Elizabeth has found something she | 
likes," said Mrs. Deardorff as she went j 
to see what it was. 

It was obvious that Elizabeth must not 
at this time play in the tub of water. 
She naturally wanted to do so and she 
broke into a cry of decided ill-temper 
when her mother picked her up from that 
spot. 
• Now Elizabeth loved flowers. 

Glancing about her for a substitute for 
the tub of water, Mrs. Deardorfl* saw a 
row of magnificent blooms along the 
yard fence. It was only the work of half 
a minute to take Elizabeth to the flowers 
and have her admiring them. The tub 
of water was forgotten. At the luncheon 
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table a heated discussion arose as to 
the wisdom of Mrs. Deardortf's method 
of getting Elizabeth to let the water 
alone. 

Principal Dryden argued that the 
method was wholly wrong. Said he, 
" You must teach that child to mind now 
or you never can. You should have 
stayed right there by her and slapped her 
hands every time she put them into the 
water ; it should have been done with 
increasing severity. She would have 
finally given up. Let her cry. That 
won't hurt her. You must show a child 
who is master." 

Said her mother, " Elizabeth's temper 
is very easily aroused. She becomes fran- 
tic to have her own way. I expect that 
tendency toward violent ill-temper gradu- 
aUy to disappear for lack of expression. 
I am taking a step in the right direction 
every time I save her from an outbreak 
of ill-temper by calling her attention to 
something else." 

" But she didn't even know you didn't 
want her to play in the water." 
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"Why should she? She has great fun 
playing in her daily bath. Why should 
she be confused as to whether or not she 
might put her hands into the water?" 

" But she'll go right back to it." 

" No, I'll be right here to save her 
from that." 

" You can't always be with her." 

" That is no reason why I shouldn't 
act wisely when I am with her." 

The mother did not convince her oppo- 
nents at the time. Ten years passed. 
Later one of the guests in talking to Mrs. 
Deardorff about Elizabeth, who is now 
twelve years old, said, " How is Eliza- 
beth's temper? " 

" I have a statement here from her 
school principal," said her mother. Un- 
der the head of remarks as to deportment 
the principal had written the first quar- 
ter of the year, " Excellent, and she is a 
darling," and for the second quarter, 
" Just a little too good," which was ex- 
plained as meaning " over-conscientious." 
There was surely no remaining problem 
of ill-temper. 
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The Two Ways Contrasted 

The indirect method makes the child 
content to follow the parent's wishes. 
It is not a question of obedience at aU. 
The aim is simply to avoid antagonism. 
The direct method makes the parent's 
desire attractive by implication only. 
Obedience is involved. The penalty for 
disobedience is fixed in a quiet way. The 
keynote is firmness, expectancy. 

Either method is better than the short, 
antagonizing command which causes so 
much obstinacy. 

As to when to use each, it is sug- 
gested that in curing a child of obstinacy 
you should use more often the indirect, 
common sense method. You should use 
the direct method at no time except when 
you want the child to do something the 
reason for which cannot be understood 
by the child. 

Caution 
In assuming the attitude of firmness, 
avoid letting your face show too much 
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sternness. It confuses the sensitive child 
and antagonizes ope that is less sensitive. 
Use gentle, yet uncompromising firmness 
on both types of children, but show no 
trace of passion. 

After a child does what you wish, take 
it as a perfectly natural thing for him 
to obey and avoid talking about it after- 
ward in his presence. This would an- 
tagonize the child and. would likely sug- 
gest some such thought as the following: 
" I wonder if she can make me do a 
thing the next time I take a notion I 
don't want to — I think not." Never say 
anything that suggests that you are in- 
sincere in talking with the child. Sug- 
gest the opposite. Say and do that which 
will make him think, " Mother always 
likes to please me. I wonder what I can 
do to please her." 

POUTING 

A child of melancholy temperament is 
easily led into the habit of pouting. Very 
often he is considered obstinate when, in 
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reality, he is not. This wrong idea of 
the parent, through suggestion, is natu- 
rally conveyed to the child, which has a 
tendency really to make the child obsti- 
nate. 

The better way to treat such traits as 
pouting or sulking is to direct the child's 
attention away from those conditions 
which are unpleasant. Pay no attention 
whatever to his behavior but interest him 
in such a way that he will soon forget 
to sulk or frown. 

Note First Indications of Angee 

Whenever stubbornness is aroused in 
your child to such an extent that he be- 
gins to pout or sulk, it indicates clearly 
that you have not done your part. The 
skilled driver of an automobile notices 
signs of something wrong with his engine 
before it stops " dead," so you, as a 
skilled child trainer, should observe your 
child so closely that you can discover the 
least intimation of confusion and set this 
right before it reaches a climax. A 
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child's mouth is often a true index to his 
frame of mind. If the corners are turned 
up, you need no other indication that he 
is in a pleasant, agreeable mood; on the 
contrary, if they are turned down, it 
indicates without a doubt that he does not 
for a moment feel kindly toward the rest 
of the world. 

Muscles Indicate Mood 

When your child's muscles are con- 
tracted, his legs firm, and his chin close 
to his chest, you cannot have as much 
control over him as when all the muscles 
in his body are relaxed. In the latter 
case, he is open to outside influences. 
Contracted muscles indicate a combative 
mood and correction at this time, even if 
it seemed to do no harm, would certainly 
do no good. Practice observing your 
child's mood closely. It will save you 
much trouble. 
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Lodging Suggestions 

Obstinacy in children is likely to in- 
crease if parents call attention to this 
serious fault. A child either from hav- 
ing his parents tell someone else about 
his bad disposition or actually being told 
himself how disagreeable his temper is 
becoming, will nearly always live up to 
Ills reputation. The correct way is just 
the opposite of this. Say absolutely noth- 
ing about your child's bad disposition. 
Wait until he is in a good mood, and then 
talk about his good disposition. 

Everyone has a good and a bad dis- 
position; everyone is born with the in- 
stincts with which good-will and anger 
are inseparably connected. We say, in 
general, a child has a good or a bad dis- 
position, depending upon which of these 
traits predominates. If you impress your 
child in some quiet, timely moment with 
the thought that he is developing splen- 
didly in self-control and will be able 
under all circumstances to govern his 
temper as he grows older, he will, beyond 
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a doubt, be better able to inhibit anger 
at a critical moment than if you were to 
impress him with the idea that he has 
little control over himself. In the lat- 
ter case he has no encouragement in the 
right direction. He takes it easy and fol- 
lows the line of least resistance, which 
always means indulgence in passion. 

When to Lodge Suggestion 

When your child is absolutely sub- 
missive and in a receptive mood, then is 
the tune to lodge your suggestion. Few 
parents realize this; most parents never 
think of correcting a child when he is 
doing nothing wrong. But that is pre- 
cisely the right time. When you correct 
a child while he is doing wrong or just 
after he has done something that is for- 
bidden, it is perfectly natural for him to 
take your correction as fault-finding, be- 
cause the action has just had his sanc- 
tion and you are asking him to condemn 
hunself. In a calm moment, a quiet talk 
on the subject, if you make no reference 
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to his having acted unwisely, will make 
an impression upon his then unbiased 
mind. 

PROBLEM 1 

" My three-year-old daughter fre- 
quently stages little tantrums, when I 
refuse to give her what she wants. 
I think the neighbors have indulged her 
and spoiled her. Please tell me what 
to do." 



SOLUTION 

You did not say exactly in what way 
your neighbors spoil your daughter. It 
is very common for neighbors to give 
some little thing to eat, such as candy 
or cake. If this happens to be the form 
of indulgence that you refer to, I would 
suggest that in talking to your neigh- 
bors, you incidentally request that they 
do not give your little daughter any- 
thing to eat because, just at this time, you 
are trying to teach her not to eat be- 
tween meals. You always can say truth- 
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fully that you are teaching her at the time 
you are speaking (in the sense that your 
right teaching is a continual process) and, 
as a rule, when a woman is told that 
another is trying to teach some particu- 
lar habit, and is kindly requested by the 
latter to co-operate, she nearly always is 
glad to do so. 

Do not feel timid about requesting co- 
operation of your neighbors. The only 
thing you need to guard against is fault- 
finding. You need not even suggest 
that the woman to whom you are talking 
ever has done anything that you did not 
wish at ail. Simply let all your state- 
ments refer to the future. If any par- 
ticular woman should not be willing to 
co-operate after you have requested her 
in a kind way, she is not wortby of your 
acquaintance. 

I would advise you not to make a 
policy of allowing this little girl to visit 
the neighbors without you. As a rule, 
plan to do your visiting together; then 
you can manage the conversation in ac- 
cordance with your own ideas. 
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But suppose your daughter has been 
to the neighbors and they have indulged 
her in some way and she returns home 
and begins to tease for similar things at 
home. Do not reward her for her teas- 
ing. It is very essential that you do not. 

But do not say " No " too flatly. In 
fact, it is better not to use the word 
" No " at all, if it can be avoided. 
Somehow this word tends to antagonize 
a child. It is better to get the child to 
come right up to you, facing you, and 
tell her in a very slow and calm mamier, 
that she is not to be indulged in the thing 
she requests just at that moment. By 
putting the words into her mind one at a 
time and very slowly, without showing a 
bit of anger or antagonism as the result 
of her request, you have a much better 
chance of keeping her from " going to 
pieces." It is essential, after prohibit- 
ing a child from doing one thing, to have 
some other to suggest at once to fill the 
mind. Otherwise, the child will brood 
over the prohibited thing and make her- 
self unhappy. 
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PROBLEM 2 
" This morning our boy, aged three, 
started the electric toaster as is his cus- 
tom. He usually takes the bread ofF the 
toaster also, but as the toast was burn- 
ing his father took off one piece. Re- 
sult — one dreadful howl. We gave it to 
him to put in again to pacify him; down 
on the floor he threw it. His father took 
him into the living room and talked to 
him but nothing would appease him; he 
howled and howled. Then I took him 
upstairs and tried to hold him in bed as 
punishment until we both were ex- 
hausted. Please tell me what to do, as I 
am almost sick over it." 



The outstanding point in the analysis 
of your case is the fact that you have 
given this boy entirely too much atten- 
tion at wrong times. For example, when 
your husband took off the burnt piece 
of toast, and the boy set up a howl, you 
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certainly looked upon it as an undesir- 
able thing for the child to do — and it 
was — decidedly so. Then, in order not 
to encourage the very same kind of 
action in the future he should not have 
been rewarded for his conduct on this 
occasion. By giving tlie toast to the 
child to put in again, he virtually was 
rewarded. And scarcely anything worse 
could have been done! 

The fact that this boy threw the toast 
on the flocr after you offered it to him 
indicates that he probably has discovered 
on previous occasions that he can cause 
you annoyance. He finds a certain 
pleasure in getting you to go clear out 
of your way to cater to his slightest 
whims. If wrong methods are con- 
tinued, this boy later will be compelled 
to learn some very hard lessons in the 
world. 

He will cause you endless trouble un- 
less you begin at once to teach him that 
howling or screaming gets him absolutely 
nothing. Don't even talk to him when 
he begins to cry, much less try to do 
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anything with him. Simply pay the 
least possible attention to him. 

The big mistake that most parents 
make in deahng with a boy of this type 
is that they let the child's mood influ- 
ence theirs and consequently they show 
temper. But this is very unwise. 

If you want the best results, show a 
calm, but firm attitude, which suggests to 
the child that you have the situation ab- 
solutely in hand. Then you are in posi- 
tion, the moment the boy shows the least 
sign of a friendly spirit, to respond to 
him courteously and thereby reward him 
for his desired change of attitude. 

Your child's obedience as well as his 
self-control will practically be assured 
if you are consistently friendly, and at 
the same time, consistently firm when 
firmness is required. 
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